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Battle of Hampton Roads—Confederate Official Reports. 
Message of the President. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, April 10, 1862. 
To the Senate and House ef Representatives of the Confederate States : 


I herewith transmit to Congress a communication from the 
Secretary of the Navy, covering a “detailed report of Flag-Officer 
Buchanan of the brilliant triumph of his squadron over the vastly 
superior forces of the enemy, in Hampton Roads, on the 8th and 


9th of March last.” 
JEFFERSON DAvIs. 


Letter of Secretary of the Navy. 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
RICHMOND, April 7th, 1862. 
To the President : 
Sir—I have the honor to submit herewith copy of the de- 
tailed report of Flag-Officer Buchanan of the brilliant triumph of 
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his squadron over the vastly superior forces of the enemy, in 
Hampton Roads, on.the 8th and 9th of March last—a brief report 
by Lieutenant Jones of the battle of the 8th having been previously 
made. 

The conduct of the officers and men of the squadron in this con- 
test reflects unfading honor upon themselves and upon the navy. 
The report will be read with deep interest, and its details will not 
fail to rouse the ardor and nerve the arms of our gallant seamen. 

It will be remembered that the Virginia wus a novelty in naval 
architecture, wholly unlike any ship that ever floated; that her 
heaviest guns were equal novelties in ordnance; that her motive 
power and her obedience to her helm were untried, and her officers 
and crew strangers, comparatively, to the ship and to each other: 
and yet, under all these disadvantages, the dashing courage and 
consummate professional ability of Flag-Officer Buchanan and his 
associates achieved the most remarkable victory which naval annals 
record. 

When the Flag-Officer was disabled, the command of the Vir- 
ginia devolved upon her Executive and Ordnance Officer, Lieu- 
tenant Catesby Ap. R. Jones, and the cool and masterly manner in 
which he fought the ship in her encounter with the ironclad Mon- 
itor, justified the high estimate which the country places upon his 
professional merit. 

To his experience, skill and untiring industry as her Ordnance 
and Executive Officer, the terrible effect of her fire was greatly due. 
Her battery was determined in accordance with his suggestions, 
and in all investigations and tests which resulted in its thorough 
efficiency, he was zealously engaged. 

The terms of commendation used by the Flag-Officer in charac- 
terizing the conduct of his officers and men, meet the cordial en- 
dorsement of the Department; and the concurrent testimony of 
thousands who witnessed the engagement places his‘own conduct 
above all praise. 

With much respect, your obedient servant, 
8. R. Matxory, Secretary of the Navy. 





Report of Flag-Officer Buchanan. 
NAVAL HOSPITAL, NORFOLK, March 27th, 1862. 
Hon. S. R. MALLORY, Secretary of the Navy: 
Sir—Having been confined to my bed in this building since 
the 9th instant, in consequence of a wound received in the action 
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of the previous day, I have not had it in my power at an earlier 
date to prepare the official report, which I now have the honor to 
submit, of the proceedings on the 8th and 9th instants of the 
James River Squadron, under my command, composed of the fol- 
lowing named vessels: steamer Virginia, flag-ship, ten guns; 
steamer Patrick Henry, twelve guns, Commander John R. Tucker, 
steamer Jamestown, Lieutenant-Commanding J. N. Barney, two 
guns, and gunboats Teazer, Lieutenant-Commanding W. A. Webb; 
Beaufort, Lieutenant-Commanding W. H. Parker, and Raleigh, 
Lieutenant-Commanding J. W. Alexander, each one gun. Total, 
twenty-seven guns. 

On the 8th instant, at 11 A. M., the Virginia lef: the Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, accompanied by the Raleigh and Beaufort, and proceeded 
to Newport News to engage the enemy’s frigates Cumberland and 
Congress, gunboats and shore batteries. When within less than a 
mile of the Cumberland, the Virginia commenced the engagement 
with that ship with her bow gun, and the action soon became gen- 
eral—tlhe Cumberland, Congress, gunboats and shore batteries con- 
centrating upon us their heavy fire, which was returned with great 
spirit and determination. The Virginia stood rapidly on towards 
the Cumberland, which ship I had determined to sink with our 
prow, if possible. In about fifteen minutes after the action com- 
menced we ran into her on her starboard bow; the crash below the 
water was distinctly heard, and she commenced sinking, gallantly 
fighting her guns as long as they were above water. She went 
down with her colors flying. During this time the shore batteries, 
Congress and gunboats kept up their heavy concentrated fire upon 
us, doing us some injury. Our guns, however, were not idle; their 
fire was very destructive to the shore batteries and vessels, and we 
were gallantly sustained by the rest of the squadron. 

Just after the Cumberland sunk, that gallant officer Commander 
John R. Tucker was seen standing down James river under full 
steam, accompanied by the Jamestown and Teazer. They all came 
nobly into action, and were soon exposed to the heavy fire of shore 
batteries. Their escape was miraculous, as they were under a gall- 
ing fire of solid shot, shell, grape and canister, a number of which 
passed through the vessels without doing any serious injury, except 
to the Patrick Henry, through whose boiler a shot passed, scalding 
to death four persons and wounding others. Lieutenant-Com- 
manding Barney promptly obeyed a signal to tow her out of the 
action. As soon as damages were repaired, the Patrick Henry re- 
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turned to her station and continued to perform good service during 
the remainder of that day and the following. Having sunk the 
Cumberland, I turned our attention to the Congress. We were 
some time in getting our proper position, in consequence of the 
shoalness of the water, and the great difficulty of managing the 
ship when in or near the mud. To succeed in my object I was 
obliged to run the ship a short distance above the batteries on 
James river in order to wind her. . During all this time her keel 
was in the mud; of course she moved but slowly. Thus we were 
subjected twice to the heavy guns of all the batteries in passing up 
and down the river, but it could not be avoided. We silenced 
several of the batteries, and did much injury on shore. A large 
transport steamer alongside the wharf was blown up, one schooner 
sunk and another captured and sent to Norfolk. The loss of life 
on shore.we have no means of ascertaining. 

While the Virginia was thus engaged in getting her position for 
attacking the Congress, the prisoners state it was believed on board 
that ship that we had hauled off; the men left their guns and gave 
three cheers. They were soon sadly undeceived, for a few minutes 
after we opened upon her again, she having run on shore in shoal 
water. The carnage, havoc and dismay caused by our fire com- 
pelled them to haul down their colors and to hoist a white flag at 
their gaff, and half-mast another at the main. The crew instantly 
took to their boats and landed. Our fire immediately ceased, and 
a signal was made for the Beaufort to come within hail. I then 
ordered Lieutenant-Commanding Parker to take possession of the 
Congress, secure the officers as prisoners, allow the crew to land 
and burn the ship. He ran alongside, received her flag and sur- 
render from Commander William Smith and Lieutenant Pender- 
grast, with the side-arms of those officers. They delivered them- 
selves as prisoners of war on board the Beaufort, and afterwards 
were permitted, at their own request, to return to the Congress, to 
assist in removing the wounded to the Beaufort. They never re- 
turned, and I submit to the decision of the Department whether 
they are not our prisoners. While the Beaufort and Raleigh were 
alongside the Congress, and the surrender of that vessel had been 
received from the commander, she having two white flags flying, 
hoisted by her own people, a heavy fire was opened upon them 
from the shore and from the Congress, killing some valuable officers 
and men. Under this fire the steamers left the Congress; but as I 
was not informed that any injury had been sustained by those ves- 
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sels at that time, Lieutenant-Commanding Parker having failed to 
report to me, I took it for granted that my order to him to burn 
her had been executed, and waited some minutes to see the smoke 
ascending from her hatches. During this delay we were still sub- 
jected to the heavy fire from the batteries, which was always 
promptly returned. 

The steam frigates Minnesota and Roanoke, and the sailing fri- 
gate Saint Lawrence, had previously been reported as coming from 
Old Point; but as I was determined that the Congress should not 
again fall into the hands of the enemy, I remarked to that gallant 
young officer, Flag-Lieutenant Minbr, “that ship must be burned.” 
He promptly volunteered to take a boat and burn her, and the 
Teazer, Lieutenant-Commanding Webb, was ordered to cover the 
boat. Lieutenant Minor had scarcely reached within fifty yards of 
the Congress, when a deadly fire was opened upon him, wounding 
him severely and several of his men. On witnessing this vile 
treachery, I instantly recalled the boat and ordered the Congress 
destroyed by hot shot and incendiary shell. About this period I 
was disabled, and transferred the command of the ship to that 
gallant, intelligent officer, Lieutenant Catesby Jones, with orders 
to fight her as long as the men could stand to their guns. 

The ships from Old Point opened their fire upon us. The Min- 
nesota grounded in the north channel, where unfortunately the 
shoalness of the channel prevented our near approach. We con- 
tinued, however, to fire upon her until the pilots declared that it 
was no longer safe to remain in that position, and we accordingly 
returned by the south channel (the middle ground being necessarily 
between the Virginia and Minnesota, and Saint Lawrence and the 
Roanoke having retreated under the guns of Old Point), and again 
had an opportunity of opening upon the Minnesota, receiving her 
heavy fire in return; and shortly afterwards upon the Saint Law- 
rence, from which vessel we also received several broadsides. It 
had by this time become dark and we soon after anchored off 
Sewell’s Point. The rest of the squadron followed our movements 
with the exception of the Beaufort, Lieutenant-Commanding Par- 
ker, who proceeded to Norfolk with the wounded and prisoners, as 
soon as he had left the Congress, without reporting to me. The 
Congress, having been set on fire by our hot shot and incendiary 
shell, continued to burn—her loaded guns being successively dis- 
charged as the flames reached them—until a few minutes past mid- 
night, when her magazine exploded with a tremendous report. 
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The facts above stated as having occurred after I had placed the 
ship in charge of Lieutenant Jones were reported to me by that 
officer. 

At an early hour next morning (the 9th), upon the urgent solici- 
tations of the surgeons, Lieutenant Minor and myself were very 
reluctantly taken on shore. The accommodations for the proper 
treatment of wounded persons on board the Virginia are exceed- 
ingly limited—Lieutenant Minor and myself occupying the only 
space that could be used for that purpose, which was in my cabin- 
I therefore consented to our being landed on Sewell’s Point, think- 
ing that the room on board va¢ated by us could be used for those 
who might be wounded in the renewal of the action. In the course 
of the day Lieutenant Minor and myself were sent in a steamer to 
the hospital at Norfolk. 

The following is an extract from the report of Lieutenant Jones 
of the proceedings of the Virginia on the 9th: 

“At daylight on the 9th we saw that the Minnesota was still 
ashore, and that there was an iron battery near her. At eight we 
ran down to engage them (having previously sent the killed and 
wounded out of the ship), firing at the Minnesota, and occasionally 
at the iron battery. The pilots did not place us as near as they 
expected. The great length and draft of the ship rendered it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to work her; we ran ashore about a mile from the 
frigate and were backing fifteen minutes before we got off. We 
continued to fire at the Minnesota, and blew up a steamer along- 
side of her; and we also engaged the Monitor, sometimes at very 
close quarters; we once succeeded in running into her, and twice 
silenced her fire. The pilots declaring that we could get no nearer 
the Minnesota and believing her to be entirely disabled, and the 
Monitor having run into shoal water, which prevented our doing 
her any further injury, we ceased firing at 12, and proceeded to 
Norfolk. 

“Our loss is two killed and nineteen wounded. The stem is 
twisted and the ship leaks; we have lost the prow, starboard anchor 
and all the boats; the armor is somewhat damaged; the steam 
pipe and smoke stack both riddled; the muzzles of two of the guns 
shot way. It was not easy to keep a flag flying; the flag staffs 
were repeatedly shot away; the colors were hoisted to the smoke- 
stack and several times cut down from it.” 

The bearing of the men was all that could be desired ; their 
enthusiasm could scarcely be restrained. During the action hey 
cheered again and again. Their coolness and skill were the more 
remarkable from the fact that the great majority of them were 
under fire for the first time; they were strangers to each other and 
to the officers, and had but a few days’ instruction in the manage- 
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ment of the great guns. To the skill and example of the officers 
is this result in no small degree attributable. 

Having thus given a full report of the actions on the 8th and 
9th, I feel it due to the gallant officers who so nobly sustained the 
honor of the flag and country on those days, to express my appre- 
ciation of their conduct. 

To that brave and intelligent officer, Lieutenant Catesby Jones, 
the Executive and Ordnance Officer of the Virginia, I am greatly 
indebted for the success achieved. His constant attention to his 
duties in the equipment of the ship; his intelligence in the in- 
struction of ordnance to the crew, as proved by the accuracy and 
effect of their fire—some of the guns having been personally directed 
by him; his tact and management in the government of raw re- 
eruits; his general knowledge of the executive duties of a man-of- 
war, together with his high toned bearing, were all eminently con- 
spicuous, and had their fruits in the admirable efficiency of the 
Virginia. If conduct such as his—and I do not know that I have 
used adequate language in describing it—entitles an officer to pro- 
motion, I see in the case of Lieutenant Jones one in all respects 
worthy of it. As Flag-Officer Iam entitled to some one to perform 
the duties of flag captain, and I should be proud to have Lieu- 
tenant Jones ordered to the Virginia as Lieutenant-Commandant, 
if it be not the intention of the Department to bestow upon him a 
higher rank. 

Lieutenant Simms fully sustained his well-earned reputation. 
He fired the first gun, and when the command devolved upon 
Lieutenant Jones, in consequence of my disability, he was ordered 
to perform the duties of Executive Officer. Lieutenant Jones has 
expressed to me his satisfaction in having had the services of so 
experienced, energetic and zealous an officer. 

Lieutenant Davidson fought his guns with great precision. The 
muzzle of one of them was soon shot away; he continued, however, 
to fire it, though the wood work around the port became ignited 
at each discharge. His buoyant and cheerful bearing and voice 
were contagious and inspiring. 

Lieutenant Wood handled his pivot gun admirably, and the Ex- 
ecutive Officer testifies to his valuable suggestions during the action. 
His zeal and industry in drilling the crew contributed materially 
to our success. 

Lieutenant Eggleston served his hot shot and shell with judgment 
and effect; and his bearing was deliberate, and exerted a happy 
influence on his division. 
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Lieutenant Butt fought his gun with activity, and during the 
action was gay and smiling. 

The Marine Corps was well represented by Captain Thom, whose 
tranquil mien gave evidence that the hottest fire was no novelty to 
him. One of his guns was served effectively and creditably by a 
detachment of the United artillery of Norfolk, under the command 
of Captain Kevill. The muzzle of their gun was struck by a shell 
from the enemy, which broke off a piece of the gun, but they con- 
tinued to fire as if it was uninjured. 

Midshipmen Foute, Marmaduke, Littlepage, Craig and Long 
rendered valuable services. Their conduct would have been cred- 
itable to older heads, and gave great promise of future usefulness. 
Midshipman Marmaduke, though receiving several painful wounds 
early in the action, manfully fought his gun until the close. He 
is now at the hospital. 

Paymaster Semple volunteered for any service, and was assigned 
to the command of the powder division—an important and com- 
plicated duty, which could not have been better performed. 

Surgeon Phillips and Assistant Surgeon Garnett were prompt and 
attentive in the discharge of their duties; their kind and considerate 
care of the wounded, and the skill and ability displayed in the 
treatment, won for them the esteem and gratitude of all who came 
under their charge, and justly entitled them to the confidence of 
officers and crew. I beg leave to call the attention of the Depart- 
ment to the case of Dr. Garnett. He stands deservedly high in his 
profession, is at the head of the list of assistant surgeons, and there 
being a vacancy, in consequence of the recent death of Surgeon 
Blacknall, I should be much gratified if Dr. Garnett could be pro- 
moted to it. 

The engines and machinery, upon which so much depended, 
performed much better than was expected. This is due to the in- 
telligence, experience and coolness of Acting Chief Engineer Ram- 
sey. His efforts were ably seconded by his assistants, Tynan, 
Campbell, Herring, Jack and White. As Mr. Ramsey is only acting 
Chief Engineer, I respectfully recommend his promotion to the 
rank of Chief; and would also ask that Second Assistant Engineer 
Campbell may be promoted to First Assistant—he having performed 
the duties of that grade during the engagement. 

The forward officers, Boatswain Hasker, Gunner Oliver, and Car- 
penter Lindsey, discharged well all the duties required of them. 
The Boatswain had charge of a gun and fought it well. The Gun- 
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ner was indefatigable in his effort; his experience and exertions as 
a gunner have contributed very materially to the efficiency of the 
battery. 

Acting Master Parrish was assisted in piloting the ship by Pilots. 
Wright, Williams, Clark and Cunningham. They were necessarily 
much exposed. 

It is now due that I should mention my personal staff. To that 
gallant young officer, Flag Lieutenant Minor, I am much indebted 
for his promptness in the execution of signals, for renewing the- 
flag-staffs when shot away—being thereby greatly exposed ; for his 
watchfulness in keeping the Confederate flag up; his alacrity in 
conveying my orders to the different divisions, and for his general,. 
cool and gallant bearing. 

My aid, Acting Midshipman Rootes, of the navy, Lieutenant For- 
rest, of the army, whoserved as a volunteer aid, and my clerk, Mr. 
Arthur Saint Clair, Jr., are entitled to my thanks for the activity 
with which my orders were conveyed to the different parts of the- 
ship. During the hottest of the fight they were always at their 
posts, giving evidence of their coolness. Having referred to the 
good conduct of the officers in the flag-ship, immediately under my 
notice, 1 come now to no less pleasing task when I attempt to 
mark my approbation of the bearing of those serving in the other 
vessels of the squadron. 

Commander John R. Tucker, of the Patrick Henry, and Lieu- 
teriants-Commanding J. N. Barney, of the Jamestown, and W. A.. 
Webb, of the Teazer, deserve great praise for their gallant conduct 
throughout the engagement. Their judgment in selecting their 
positions for attacking the enemy was good; their constant fire was 
destructive, and contributed much to the success of the day. The 
“general order,” under which the squadron went into action, 
required that in the absence of all signals, each commanding officer: 
was to exercise his own judgment and discretion in doing all the 
damage he could to the enemy, and to sink before surrendering. 
From the bearing of those officers on the 8th, I am fully satisfied 
that that order would have been carried out. 

Commander Tucker speaks highly of all under him, and desires 
particularly to notice that Lieutenant-Colonel Cadwallader Saint 
George Noland, commanding the post at Mulberry island, on hear- 
ing of the deficiency in the complement of the Patrick Henry,,. 
promptly offered the services of ten of his men as volunteers for: 
the occasion—one of whom, George E. Webb, of the “ Greenville: 
guards,” Commander Tucker regets to say, was killed. 
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Lieutenant-Commanding Barney reports “every officer and man 
on board of the ship performed his whole duty, evincing a courage 
and fearlessness worthy of the cause for which we are fighting.” 

Lieutenant-Commanding Webb specially notices the coolness 
displayed by Acting Master Face and Third Assistant Engineer 
Quinn, when facing the heavy fire of artillery and musketry from 
the shore, whilst the Teazer was standing in to cover the boat 
in which, as previously stated, Lieutenant Minor had gone to burn 
the Congress. Several of his men were badly wounded. 

The Raleigh, early in the action, had her gun-carriage disa- 
bled, which compelled her to withdraw. As soon as he had repaired 
damages as well as he could, Lieutenant-Commanding Alexander 
resumed his position in the line. He sustained himself gallantly 
during the remainder of the day, and speaks highly of all under 
his command. That evening he was ordered to Norfolk for repairs. 

The Beaufort, Lieutenant-Commanding Parker, was in close 
contact with the enemy frequently during the day, and all on 
board behaved gallantly. 

Lieutenant-Commanding Parker expresses his warmest thanks 
to his officers and men for their coolness. Acting Midshipman 
Foreman, who accompanied him as volunteer aid, Midshipmen 
Mallory and Newton, Captain’s Clerk Bain, and Mr. Gray, pilot, 
are all specially mentioned by him. 

On the 21st instant, I forwarded to the Department correct lists 
of the casualties on board all the vessels of the squadron, on the 
8th; none, it appears, occurred on the 9th. 

While in the act of closing this report, I received the communica- 
tion of the Department, dated 22d instant, relieving me temporarily 
of the command of the squadron for the naval defences of James 
river. I feel honored in being relieved by the gallant Flag-Officer 
Tatnall. 

I much regret that Iam not now in a condition to resume my 


command, but trust that I shall soon be restored to health, when 


I shall be ready for any duty that may be assigned to me. 


Very respectfully, 
FRANKLIN BucHaANnan, Flag-Officer. 
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Colonel Winston’s Correction Corrected. 


By Rev. Dr. R. H. McKim. 


The February number of these Papers (page 94) contains a com- 
munication from Colonel J. R. Winston, calling in question the 
accuracy of certain statements made by me in my narrative of 
Steuart’s brigade at Gettysburg. 

Allow me first to assure my critic that I have been unfortunate 
in conveying my meaning if anything I have written seems to 
imply a slur either on General Daniel or his brave men. My 
meaning was that for such a charge to be made by a single brigade, 
unsupported, was proof that “somebody blundered ”—not General 
Daniel, because “it is to be presumed that he acted in obedience 
to orders.” I simply stated the fact that a charge which, to some 
of Steuarts’ regiments, was as fatal as Balaklava was to the Light 
brigade, was made by that brigade without support, though help 
was at hand in General Daniel’s gallant brigade, which moved up 
and took our position when we left the Federal works to make the 
charge. 

So much for my animus. Now, as to the facts. Colonel Winston 
questions the statement that Daniel’s command “remained in the 
breastworks during and after the charge,” and gave no support to 
Steuart, and says: “I know that Daniel’s brigade went into the 
fight on General Steuart’s line. As we went in I passed General 
Steuart, and as I came out (badly wounded) I again passed him.” 
This in no way disproves my assertion that “during the charge” Daniel 
held the Federal line of works which Steuart vacated in order to 
make the charge. The incident referred to by Colonel Winston 
must have occurred at some other time. I was not wounded 
(though struck four times), assisted in forming the line for the 
assault, was in the charge,and know whereof I affirm. It was the 
last charge made, and it is certain Colonel Winston did not pass 
General Steuart during that charge. I can assure him there was no 
time for exchanging salutations then and there, within twenty-five 
yards of two flame-breathing breastworks. In support of my 
assertion I respectfully refer to the surviving officers and men of 
the First and Third North Carolina regiments, which constituted 
part of Steuart’s brigade. They will substantiate the only point 
at issue, viz: that Steuart’s men made that charge without aid from 
any quarter. 
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The accuracy of my estimate of the loss in Steuart’s brigade is: 
also called in question. I stated the loss at 680, killed, wounded 
and missing; my critic, relying on the consolidated reports, says it 
was 301. Now, through the kindness of a friend, I have obtained 
from the Confederate archives at Washington a copy of the tabu- 
lated report of Major R. W. Hunter, Assistant Adjutant-General to. 
Major-General Edward Johnson. This document gives the follow- 
ing table of casualties: 




















| KILLED. | WOUNDED.| MISSING. | AGGREGATE 
JOhNsONn’S staff........ccccesee coeres soccer | ose 1 1 2 
Stonewall brigade... -..s.ssssss esses |. 85 208 87 330 
Tomes’ Drignde.. ..cccece: sessoseee eososcees | 58 | 302 61 | 421 
Steuart’s brigade........sccecses aseeees | 83 | 409 190 682 
Nichol’s brigade......ssccmssesseeesen| 43 | 309 36 388 
I oosnen tecedandeced soviet oR 219 | 1,229 | 375 1,823 








It appears, then, that my estimate of loss (680) was less than the: 
loss as stated officially by General Johnson’s Assistant Adjutant- 
General, viz: 682. The losses in Daniel’s brigade were heavier, 
but were incurred chiefly’in the first day’s battle, as may be seen 
from General Rodes’ report (September number, 1876, Historical 
Society Papers, page 149, compared with ditto, page 172). Rodes’ 
division lost 2,869 in the entire three days’ battle, of which number 
2,500 were lost on the first day. 

RanpotpH H. McKim. 


NEw YorK, May 13th, 1879. 
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Sketches of Operations of General John C. Breckinridge. 
By Colonel J. STODDARD JOHNSTON, of his Staff. 


No. 2. 


General Breckinridge’s arrival at Hanover Junction was oppor- 
tune. General Lee was still at Spotsylvania Courthouse, thirty- 
five miles north. The railroad from Hanover Junction was that 
to which he looked for supplies of all kinds and communication 
with Richmond. Knowing this, General Grant had sent Sheridan, 
with a large cavalry force, to make a raid in Lee’s rear and to de- 
stroy his communications—particularly to burn the large bridge 
over the South Anna river, near Hanover Junction. It was in this 
raid that General Jeb Stuart was killed. Breckinridge’s arrival 
secured the bridge, and Sheridan returned without having effected 
other material damage. 

On the 22d of May, General Lee, having fallen back from Spot- 
sylvania, arrived at Hanover Junction, and in person thanked and 
complimented General Breckinridge for his victory. In fact the 
whole Army of Northern Virginia was full of his praise. The 
veterans of Lee and Jackson greeted him with cheers whenever he 
came within sight, and wherever he moved among them, in camp 
or in line of battle, it was a perfect ovation. At Hanover Junction 
began that series of splended strategic movements by General Lee 
to check General Grant in his advance fon Richmond, which cul- 
minated in the defeat of the latter in the bloody battle of second 
Cold Harbor on the 2d of June. General Breckinridge continued 
with General Lee during this time, preserving his separate com- 
mand. He was in various engagements of more or less moment 
in the interval, and in the battle of the 2d occupied a portion of 
the line which received probably the heaviest assault. A salient 
occupied by his troops was carried by the bayonet, but retaken 
with great gallantry. During an engagement on the evening of 
ithe same day, General Breckinridge’s horse was killed under him, 
by a cannon ball which pased through him, just missing the Gene- 
ral’s left leg. The horse was killed instantly, and in falling caught 
his rider under him, producing the impression for the moment in 
the minds of his staff that he was himself killed. It required the 
strength of several to disengage him, when it was found that, though 
not wounded, his thigh and leg were so bruised that he was unable 
to ride for several weeks. 
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But General Breckinridge’s stay with the Army of Northern 
Virginia was brief.. Within a few days the intelligence came that 
General Hunter, reinforcing and superseding Siegel, had advanced 
up the Valley and taken Staunton. General Breckinridge was 
accordingly ordered to return with his force to the Valley and 
regain it, or protect Charlottesville and the country east of the 
Blue Ridge. His command moved by way of Richmond, Lynch- 
burg and Charlottesville, to Rockfish gap, where the railroad from 
Staunton to Charlottesville crosses the Blue Ridge. While prepar- 
ing to move on Hunter, General Breckinridge received information 
that the latter was moving to Lexington. Divining his purpose to 
be to attack Lynchburg, General Breckinridge, instead of pursuing, 
wisely concluded to get ahead of him; and to this end, marched 
to Lynchburg by the arc of the circle, through the counties of 
Nelson and Amherst. His interpretation of Hunter’s design was 
correct, since he had scarcely reached Lynchburg before it was 
announced that Hunter was within a day’s march. Fortunately, 
General Early, who had started for a diversion towards Maryland, 
also arrived with a portion of his corps the next day, and when 
Hunter appeared before the place, instead of finding it unprotected, 
he found a well organized force to defend it. On the 19th of June 
he made an attack, but was repulsed, and immediately began to 
retreat the*same night. General Early, being the senior officer, 
directed the pursuit—his own and General Breckinridge’s command 
following next morning. Having no adequate cavalry force, Hun- 
ter was enabled to escape, going by way of Buford’s gap and thence 
to Salem, from which he left the Valley and moved towards the 
Kanawha by arough and tedious route. From Salem, Early moved 
down the Valley, and on the 3d of July, having made a remarka- 
ble march, General Breckinridge, after a slight engagement, captured 
Martinsburg, General Siegel being again taken by surprise and barely 
escaping being a prisoner. 

General Breckinridge’s command was now temporarily changed. 
Before Early’s arrival he had been in command of all the forces 
in the Valley. For purposes of better organization, he turned over 
to General Early all the cavalry, of which two brigades had arrived 
from Southwest Virginia—Vaughan’s and McCausland’s (late Jen- 
kins’). In lieu of this, Major-General J. B. Gordon’s division of 
infantry was assigned to him, and with Echols’ division (Echols’ 
and Wharton’s brigades) formed’into a corps—so that Early’s com- 
mand at this time consisted as follows: Breckinridge’s corps of 
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Echols’ and Gordon’s divisions, Early’s corps of Rodes’ and Ram- 
seur’s divisions, with a corps of cavalry commanded by General Ran- 
som, the constitution or numbers of which I cannot give accu- 
rately. There were W. L. Jackson’s brigade, McCausland’s brigade, 
Vaughan’s brigade, Imboden’s brigade, and a number of smaller 
organization, the whole being about three thousand cavalry, most of 
it known as wild cavalrv—of the inefficiency of which there was 
constant complaint and almost daily exhibition. The infantry 
numbered about eight thousand, and were in the main as good as 
any in the service—all being inured to fighting, except the troops 
which had come from Southwest Virginia with General Breckinridge, 
which had not seen so much field service as the others. 

From Martinsburg, General Early moved to Sharpsburg, and, 
threatening Harper’s Ferry with his cavalry, crossed on the 5th 
into Maryland. On the morning of the 9th he reached Frederick 
City, near and beyond which General Lew. Wallace, with a force of 
six or eight thousand men, had taken position beyond Monocacy 
creek. It was at this place shortly after noon that General Breck- 
inridge, with Gordon’s division alone, won a decisive victory over 
Wallace. Crossing the Monocacy two miles below the Monocacy 
Junction, he struck Wallace with a flanking movement, but not 
until he had time hastily to change front. The repulse was decisive, 
the engagement being one of the bloodiest of the war—the heaviest 
struggle being on the bluff bank of the Monocacy, whose waters 
were made crimson with the blood of those slain or wounded by 
its side, many of whom fell or found refuge in the creek. A large 
number of prisoners, near a thousand, were captured, and Wallace 
fled with his forces in confusion to Baltimore. The road to Wash- 
ington being open (forty-five miles), Early marched on the Middle- 
town road next day (10th), and on the 11th, about noon, his 
advance was in front of the fortifications at Silver Spring—Breckin- 
ridge being in the advance. It was plainly inpracticable to make 
an attack, for besides an impassible ahatis in front of the works, 
which consisted of star forts connected by heavy entrenchments, 
there was every evidence that the forts were manned and supplied 
with guns sufficient to repel any assault; an almost continuous 
fire was kept up at us with artillery. LEarly’s object being to make 
a diversion merely to draw troops from General Lee’s front, he 
remained until the night of the 12th, and then, a council of officers 
having approved the move, fell back in the night towards Edwards’ 
ferry, reaching Seneca creek, twenty-seven miles from Washington, 
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at sunrise. The same day he continued to the Potomac, which he 


crossed next morning (14th), and went into camp near Leesburg. 
Here he remained till the 16th, when he crossed the Blue Ridge in 
direction of Winchester at Snicker’s gap, and camped beyond the 


‘Shenandoah. The enemy pursued, and on the 18th he fought a 


battle at Chapman’s ford near by, repulsing theenemy. But he was 
being sorely pressed, as a heavy column was moving against Win- 


-chester, where he had sent Ramseur’s division, which here suffered 


arepulse. He accordingly fell back and concentrated his forces at 
a place called Fisher’s Hill, near the junction of the North and 
South forks of the Shenandoah, and on the main road from Staun- 
ton to Winchester, twenty-four miles south of the latter place. 


‘This retreat necessitated the giving up the richest part of the Val- 


ley, and surrendered all of our flouring mills which had been put 
in operation for the supply of the army. The portion of the Val- 
ley given up had been found rich in supplies of grain, none 
having been burned up to that time, and it not being uncommon 
to find two crops of wheat in the stack. But to utilize this for the 
army, on account of the scarcity of labor, details of soldiers had 
to be made to thresh out the grain, place the mills in order—most 
of them having fallen into disuse—and to grind the flour. Arriving 


-at Fisher’s Hill, the army found itself on less than half rations, 


foot-sore from almost constant marching, weakened from its losses 
in battle, and encumbered with many wounded. The aspect was 
very gloomy, and for a time it seemed that nothing was left but to 
continue the retreat, abandon the Valley, and return to General 
Lee. The position being good for defence, a few days were given 
for rest. In the meantime General Breckinridge proposed to Gen- 
eral Early the resumption of offensive operations, and on the 25th 
of July the following plan was adopted at his suggestion: It having 
been ,ascertained that the enemy was at Kernstown, five or six 
miles south of Winchester, it was proposed to march with the 
infantry at daylight to the attack, the cavalry to be sent on the 
back road, a dirt road running parallel with the pike two miles off— 
so as to get in the rear of the enemy, to harrass them in the event 
of arepulse and cut off retreat. At early dawn the troops were 
on the road ready to move when a striking incident occurred. 
Breckinridge’s command was in the lead. The rations in feeble 
supply had not been given out till late the night before, and, small 
as was the issue, the troops had not had time to prepare them. 
They were therefore without breakfast, except such as had had some 
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slight crust from the previous scanty meal. As Breckinridge rode 
along the line, which was at rest, a cry arose of “ Bread!” “Bread!” 
which was taken up and passed along until it seemed threatening 
to break out into some demonstration of riot. Breckinridge bore 
it with equanimity, until reaching a colonel of one of the regiments 
which was peculiarly demonstrative, he halted and good humoredly 
addressed him: “Your men seem to be in a bad humor this 
morning, Colonel.” “ Yes,” was the reply, “they did not have time 
last night to cook their rations and they are hungry.” “ Never mind, 
boys,” said the General, addressing himself to the soldiers, “we 
will have plenty to eat to-night. Those fellows in front of us have 
got our mills, and they have the biggest droves of fat cattle you 
ever saw; we are going now to capture them.” This acted like a 
charm ; the men who heard him cheered him lustily, and soon 
along the line all complaint was hushed, and the surrounding hills 
echoed with the cheers of the tattered veterans eager to be led to 
battle. The result of the day verified Breckinridge’s predictions. 
The enemy were found to be at Kernstown as expected. The 
army was drawn up in line of battle at right angles to the Valley, 
confronting a parallel line of the enemy. Breckinridge, after a 
thorough reconnoissance of the ground, which wasalways his custom 
before entering into action, took Echols’ division, leaving its 
skirmish line in position, and marching it by the flank, placed it 
under cover of a ridge on the left flank of the enemy. From the 
crest of the ridge could be seen the hostile lines not more than 
forty yards, moving to the attack of the position we had just left. 
The skirmish lines being engaged, at a signal of command, the 
division swept over the hill, struck the enemy full in the flank, 
doubled his line in instant confusion, and in half an hour the 
whole force was routed and driven in confused flight towards the 
Potomac—the other divisions moving forward on the first sound of 
an engagement and completing the rout. A rapid pursuit followed, 
and had the cavalry carried out its instructions all the enemy’s 
trains, if not the entire army, would have been captured. The 
army halted for the night three miles beyond Winchester, and for 
the first time in many days had full rations. Within the very 
limits of the camp was a mill in which a large supply of flour, 
which had been abandoned by us a week before, was found undis- 
turbed. The enemy did not halt until the Potomac lay between us, 
leaving their dead and wounded, several hundred prisoners, and 
2 
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the road along which they traveled, strewn with the wrecks of 
abandoned wagons and other evidences of a hasty flight. 

Thus was the Valley a second time recovered and abundant 
supplies secured to the army. For a fortnight or thereabouts it 
remained at rest near Martinsburg, picketing with cavalry well up 
to Harper’s Ferry ; the only active operations being McCausland’s 
raid into Pennsylvania, in which he burned Chambersburg in re- 
taliation for the barbarities of Hunter at Lexington and along his 
whole line of march in the Valley. 

In the meantime the Federal forces were preparing for an ad- 
vance. General Sheridan had been detached from the army ope- 
rating against Richmond, and had arrived at Harper’s Ferry, with 
heavy reinforcements, both of infantry and cavalry. Early’s force 
had previously been outnumbered nearly two to one, and now that 
Wright’s (Sixth) corps was added to the enemy in front, it seemed 
impossible longer to remain in the Valley. With the advance of 
Sheridan, General Early fell back and again took position on 
Fisher’s Hill. He was followed immediately by Sheridan, who 
then began to carry out his instructions towards leaving the Valley 
in a condition so barren that a crow flying over it would have to 
carry his rations. It was on this retreat that General Breckinridge 
and General Early were riding along together very moodily at the 
prospect, both of the Valley campaign and the general cause of 
Southern independence, when General Early spoke up quizzically 
and said: “ Well, Breckinridge, what do you think of our rights in 
the territories now?” The inquiry was so humorous and in a vein 
so much in contrast with the gloomy feelings of the company, that 
General Breckinridge and all present were thrown into good spirits 
at once. Early was an old Whig, and up to the breaking out of 
the war a violent Union man, always the antipodes of Breckin- 
ridge in politics. 

The army had not been but a day or two at Fisher’s Hill before 
it was confronted by Sheridan’s whole force, and the indications 
were that there would bean early engagement. But, unexpectedly, 
General Anderson, who had succeeded to the command of Long- 
street’s corps after the wounding of the latter in the Wilderness, 
had been sent by General Lee with one division of infantry to 
reinforce General Early, and arrived in the Luray Valley, six or 
eight miles east of us, before we were aware of his coming. His 
approach was known to Sheridan before it was to us, and an enter- 
prising officer would have profited by the knowledge in falling at 
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once upon either Early or Anderson, separated, as they were, by 
an impassible mountain. But instead of this, to our surprise, the 
early morning disclosed to us the fact that Sheridan had retreated. 
Instantly Early was in pursuit, but it was useless. Sheridan fell 
back to Harper’s Ferry, leaving traces of his retreat in the smok- 
ing mills, hay stacks and barns, which were fired as he fell back by 
details made for the purpose. General Farly remained confront- 
ing Sheridan on the line of the Opequon and Bunker Hill, fourteen 
miles north of Wincbester until the 19th of September, when 
Sheridan advanced with his cavalry on the main turnpike from 
Martinsburg, and from Smithfield via Brucetown, and his infantry 
from Berryville. On that day was fought the battle of Winchester. 
The main engagement was on the Berryville pike, a mile and a 
half or two miles from Winchester, in which Sheridan was re- 
pulsed heavily; but his cavalry, which largely outnumbered Early’s, 
succeeded in driving back the latter, and came down upon our 
left flank, threatening our rear and the town. This rendered a 
change of front necessary for a part of Early’s infantry which 
successfully resisted the cavalry; but the firing in the rear of 
his main force, of which they could not understand its meaning, 
caused confusion, and finally astampede. Sheridan at this juncture 
advanced, and Early only succeeded in getting off the bulk of his 
force with great disorder, and not until twelve or fifteen hundred 
had been killed and captured. His retreat, under hot persuit, fol- 
lowed, and on the next day he halted at Fisher’s Hill to make a 
stand. Of his subsequent disasters, it isnot my purpose to speak, 
nor of his brilliant victory at Cedar creek, a month later, turned 
also into a defeat, since General Breckinridge’s connection with his 
army closed at Fisher’s Hill. On his arrival here on the 21st of 
September, he was met with an order from Richmond, directing him 
to return in person to the command of the Department of South- 
western Virginia, which required his attention. He accordingly 
turned his command over to the next senior officer, General Gordon, 
and parted sadly from the brave men who had followed him so 
gallantly through the eventful campaign. Never were men more 
devoted to a commander, and in leaving the Valley he did so with 
none of the feeling with which he had first inspired both his com- 
mand and the noble people abated in the least. 
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Prison Experience. 
By James T. WELLS, Sergeant Company A, Second South Carolina Infantry. 


No. 1. 


[The following narrative is written by a gentleman of unimpeachable 
character, and will be read with interest. We propose to add from time to 
time a few chapters to our discussion of ‘the prison question.’’] 


At the battle of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, July 2, 1863, I was 
severely wounded, and, with many others, was unfortunate enough - 
to be captured by the enemy. We remained at the field hospital 
until about the middle of September, when myself and several 
others were transferred to the Newton Univesity Hospital, Baltimore, 
and afterwards to Fort McHenry. While at the hospital we fared 
very well, as we were all supplied with everything we needed by 
the kind and noble ladies of Baltimore. God will surely bless tiem 
for their kindness to the Confederate prisoners with whom they 
came in contact. Our treatment was not so good after we left the 
hospital ; however, at the Fort we did not have much to complain 
of, as we were thrown into a heterogenous mass of Federal and 
Confederate prisoners—prisoners of war, oath-takers, pick-pockets 
and cut-throats. 

We certainty had some scruples about being placed among crim- 
inals, but we were all treated alike and fared ditto. Our principal 
pastime at this delightful retreat consisted inscrambling for our soup 
and beans—said pastime being diversified by blows on the head 
and shins from a hickory stick in the hands of a huge Yankee ser- 
geant. The blows were only received by those who were unruly in 
the “lines,” and tried to push others out of the way. Our quarters 
were in an old brick house, situated on the bank of the river, inside 
of the Fort inclosure. It was divided as follows: Front room, first 
floor—Provost-Marshal’s office ; second room, first floor—dark hole; 
third room, first floo-—Yankee prisoners of all descriptions. Second 
floor, front room—prisoners of State ; second and rear room—Con- 
federate prisoners. We had the liberty of the yard and to go where 
we pleased, provided the Yankee prisoners would permit us (and 
they were masters of the situation, owing to their superior num- 
bers). In the dark hole, on the first floor, were confined some 
of the most villianous cut-throats it has ever been my misfortune 
to meet. They were convicted of different crimes and had different 
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terms to serve. All of them wore balls and chains, and they made 
night hideous with their curses, screams, and the rattling of the 
chains. - An instance will suffice to show what manner of men they 
were. One day, a terrible fight was in progress amongst them- 
The sentry approached the door, which was an aperture about. 
4x4, and commanded them to desist. A blow on the head with a 
brick was the answer he received. An officer came in with a 
guard of three or four men, and as he came in front of the opening 
he also was felled by a blow on the head. He ordered his men 
-to fire. They did so, when the most horrid groans and screams, 
interspersed with frightful oaths, issued from the opening. The 
firing checked the fight, and the result was observable. A few 
moments afterwards one dead and several wounded were brought 
out. It may be well to remark that the Confederates who were 
thrown together here formed attachments for each other which 
lasted until the end of their imprisonment. It was nothing more 
than natural—situated, as we were, in a strange land, amongst 
strangers and enemies. It was while we were here (Fort McHenry) 
that the South Carolina prisoners were notified that they could 
either take the oath or submit to the drawing of lots. Some weak 
minded ones yielded, but the majority remained firm. We were 
told after the drawing was over that it was for hostages to be retained 
by the United States Government for the safe return of three 
negroes, who, they affirmed, had been captured by the Confederate 
authorities in Charleston harbor. The unfortunate men selected 
by this drawing were Williams, McDowell and Cline, of the Second 
South Carolina cavalry, who were then confined in the old Carroll 
Prison, at Washington, District of Columbia. The writer did not 
‘know what disposition was made of them, but learned afterwards 
that they were retained in close confinement during the war, which 
impaired their health to such a degree that two of them died soon 
after they came home. From our quarters at Fort McHenry we 
had a delightful view of the city of Baltimore and suburbs; also 
of. Fort Marshall, situated across the bay. The gallows, upon which 
, the gallant but unfortunate Layfole was hung, was also in full view 
of our window—left standing long after the event apparently to 
remind us of bis fate. The famous New York Seventh regiment 
was stationed here awhile, and was ofter taken by new comers for 
Confederate soldiers. The dress parade of the garrison, with their 
fine music, was eagerly anticipated every evening. But I am con- 
suming too much time with Fort McHenry, and must bid it good 
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bye, with the hope that I may, at some future time, renew the ac- 
quaintance under move auspicious surroundings. 

On the 15th of September we embarked on the steamer John J. 
Tracy for Point Lookout—an extreme point of land, distant about 
seventy-five miles, and situated between the Chesapeake bay and 
the Potomac river, just opposite the Eastern shore of Maryland- 
Our number was about one hundred and sixty ; consequently we 
were not much crowded, and the steamer was quite comfortable and 
clean, being one of the bay boats, and not a Government transport. 
One of our number, a Tennessean, died on the passage, and was 
buried in the bay. Weights were attached to his body, which was 
placed upon a plank, one end of which was raised, and the Con- 
federate passed away. The solemn spectacle was witnessed by our 
men with much emotion. He had some friends, no doubt, who in- 
formed his command of his death. That night we lay upon the 
upper deck of the steamer, many of us thinking of the death of 
the stranger. Accustomed as we had become to death on the battle- 
field and in hospital, it had lost much of its dread; but this mode 
of burial was something new, and made a lasting impression upon 
us. J was somewhat surprised, next morning, to find myself ad- 
dressed by one of the guard (Twenty-fifth New York artillery). 
He proved to be an old schoolmate of mine and a near neighbor, 
who had been induced to take the oath on account of the drawing 
previously referred to. He remained North during the war, but 
not as a soldier, having been detected in some smuggling corre- 
spondence and thrown into prison. He visited his home at the 
close of the war, but soon enlisted in the United States army, and 
is now stationed in the far West. Upon arriving at Point Lookout, 
he gave me what money he had, and promised to aid me whenever 
he could; but he did not have an opportunity afterwards. 

This camp had been but recently established, and there was not 
many prisoners here. They yelled to us to “grab your pocket- 
books,” as we came in sight. This referred to the strict search to 
to which all new comers were subjected, in which everything, even 
to a few Confederate dollars, was taken from you. It was labelled 
and put away, to be returned to you when you were leaving; but 
the valuables were never returned, as they could not be found. We 
were now regularly initiated as prisoners of war, and began to feel 
all the rigors and severities of such. We were divided into 
companies of one hundred men each, and were allowed for some 
time to draw and cook ourown rations, each company sergeant being 
supplied with the necessary utensils. Soon, however, large numbers 
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of prisoners began to arrive, most of them from Fort Delaware. 
They were in a most destitute and deplorable condition—many of 
them not having sufficient clothing to clothe them, and all were 
without blankets. The severity of a winter on this barren place 
can only be imagined by those who have been there, and our 
prospects were now gloomy indeed. Our camp had formerly been 
a corn-field, and consisted of about fifty acres. The Federal author- 
ities conceived the plan of fencing in the camp, and erecting cook- 
houses, a commissary, &c., and for this purpose secured the services 
of several good carpenters. They employed about two hundred 
prisoners to assist, paying them in extra rations and tobacco. When 
these were erected the camp was thoroughly reorganized. The men 
were divided into divisions of one thousand men each—each under 
a Yankee sergeant—and the division into companies of one hundred 
men each, under a Confederate sergeant. We were compelled to 
keep the camp clean, well drained, &c., and for this purpose carts 
and barrows were furnished. Each company street was well 
drained, and made as hard and firm as pebble and sand could 
make it. Each drain ran into the main drain, which ran through 
the centre of the camp, and from which all the refuse water was 
thrown into the bay. Our tents were miserable affairs, being full 
of holes, and very rotten. They were of the “Sibley pattern,” and 
into each one of these sixteen men were crowded. In order to lay 
down at night, the men were compelled to lay so close together as 
to exclude sleep. The winter of 1863 was now approaching, and 
gloom, privation and starvation were staring us in the face. On 
the 9th of November, snow fell and there was not a stick of wood 
in camp. The day was bitter cold, most of us were but- poorly 
clad, and very few of us had shoes of any description. We were 
compelled to stand in our damp tents, and “mark time” to keep 
from freezing. This scarcely seems possible, yet it can be attested 
by hundreds who were there. Previous to this time—November, 
1863—we had no reason to complain of our rations, but now we 
began to feel the pangs of hunger. Shortly after the cook houses 
were finished, a detail of ten or twelve men, under a sergeant, was 
assigned to each house, whose duty it was to cook the rations and 
issue them. Each house was furnished with three huge boilers— 
holding, petaaps, forty gallons apiece—thus enabling them to feed 
about five hundred men at once. Our rations were now reduced 
as follows: for breakfast, half-pint coffee, or, rather, slop water; 
for dinner, half-pint greasy water (called soup for etiquette), also 
a small piece of meat, perhaps three or four ounces. For bread 
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we were allowed eight ounces per day; this you could press 
together in your hand and take at a mouthful. Our water was of 
such a character that we could scarcely use it, being so highly 
tinctured with sulphur and iron as to render it almost unbearable, 
Clothes which were washed in it were turned black and yellow. 
To our suffering from the cold and the want of pure water was now 
added that of hunger. To those who have never suffered in this 
respect, it is almost impossible to describe the sensations. The 
writer has known large, stout men to lay in their tents at night 
and cry like little babies from hunger and cold. We were not al- 
lowed to walk about, but were compelled to retire to our tents at 
“taps,” which were sounded quite early. Even the poor privilege 
of keeping ourselves warm by walking up and down in front of our 
tents was denied us, and we were compelled to lay in thecold. The 
supply of blankets was very scant, and “bunks” were unknown. 
The cold ground was our bed, and pillows we had none. To add 
to our discomforts, the tide from the bay occasionally backed into 
the camp, and compelled those whose tents had been flooded to 
stand all night. Midwinter was now upon us, and the intense cold 
we suffered may be judged when it is stated that the Chesapeake 
bay was frozen hard full twenty feet from the bank. 

Point Lookout is situated in Saint Mary’s county, Maryland- 
The Department was commanded by General Barnes, United States 
army. Major Patterson was provost-marshal and had charge of 
the prisoners. The Second, Fifth and Twelfth New Hampshire 
constituted the guard, with two batteries of artillery and a squadron 
of cavalry. These troops were housed in comfortable tents, and as 
we saw the smoke rising from the innumerable stove-pipes pro- 
jecting from their tents, we could not but indulge in bitter thoughts 
of their cruelty. If this man Patterson still lives his conscience 
must burn him. He was the impersonation of cruel malignity 
hatred and revenge, and he never let an opportunity pass in which 
he could show his disposition in this respect. Of the guards we 
could not complain, as they acted under orders and were not re- 
sponsible for any of the cruelties to which we were subjected. As 
might be inferred, our Christmas was a dull one, and we passed the 
day in thinking of “Dixie” and the loved ones at home. About 
the 10th of January, our suffering had grown so intense that a 
party formed a plan to escape. It was a bold one in conception, 
and required men of determination and courage to undertake it, 
Sergeant Shears, a man of about sixty years of age and a member 
of a Virginia cavalry regiment, was placed in command. A tun- 
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nel was to be dug from the rear of Company A, first division, to 
the fence, a distance of about twenty feet, and was commenced in 
a small tent. This work was extremely dangerous, and had to be 
carried on with great caution. It was large enough for a man to 
crawl through. It was worked by detail, and as the dirt was dug: 
out of it, it was drawn to the mouth of the tunnel in an old haver- 
sack, and distributed over the bottom of the tent. At last it was: 
completed, and the party was div'ded into squads of ten each. The 
squads were to make their exit on separate nights. After getting 


beyond the inclosure, each party was to choose its own mode of 


proceeding. The first party made the attempt. .They were be- 


trayed by a sentinal, whom some of them had most foolishly bribed» 


as there was no necessity for it. The alarm was given, and the pris- 
oners who had succeeded in getting out had taken refuge behind 
the protecting banks of sand on the beach. As soon as the officers: 
reached the spot, they called upon the prisoners to surrender, 
saying they would not be harmed. Major Patterson (the Provost- 
Marshal) stood at the gate, and as each prisoner came up, he de- 
liberately shot at him. One was shot in the head, from which he 
never recovered, and the last account we had of him he was in a luna- 


tic asylum. Another was shot in the shoulder, and another in the 


abdomen, from the effects of which he died. The remaining seven 
managed to get into the camp again, without being hurt, for which 
they could thank the darkness of the night. The tunnel was fired 
into several times, but no one was in it. The next day it was filled 
up, and the men in whose tent the opening had been made were 
confined in the guard house, on bread and water, for ten days. 
The shooting of these men was without any excuse whatever, as 
they had expressed a willingness to surrender, and were proceeding 
to do so; besides, it is a recognized principle that a prisoner of war 
has a right to escape if he can, and the capturing party has no right 
to punish, but simply to remand to proper custody. This event 
stopped all idea of escape for awhile, and we became resigned to 
our fate. " 

The intense cold weather at this season induced the authorities 
to give us some wood, and for this purpose a detail of four men 
from each one hundred was allowed to go, under a guard, to a 
point about a quarter of a mile above the camp for it. An idea can 
thus be obtained of the quantity of wood each company obtained 
—as much as four men could carry a quarter of a mile. This, too, 
was for three rations. 
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The Battle of Farmington, Tennessee—Report of General Daniel Ruggles. 


HEADQUARTERS RUGGLES’ DIVISION, 
ARMY OF MISSISSIPPI, 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI, May 16th, 1862. 


Major G. G. GARNER, Assistant Adjutant-General : 

Sir—I have the honor to report, for the information of the 
Commanding-General of the forces, that in obedience to instruc- 
tions my division marched on the morning of the 9th of May 
along the lower-road leading to Farmington, some four miles anda 
half distant, and reached there about 10 o’clock A. M., having 
encountered some small scouts of the enemy.* Colonel McCul- 
lock, with about two hundred Arkansas cavalry, joined me some 
two miles distant from the trenches, and one-half of his force was 
thrown out as flankers to the right and left and the remainder in 
the advance. 

In the vicinity of the town we discovered a body of the enemy’s 
cavalry and dispersed it by a section of Captain Ducatel’s guns of 
the Orleans Guards battery.| Possession was immediately taken 
of the village of Farmington, where the enemy had established a 
telegraph station, and, as we subsequently learned, the Assistant 
Secretary of War of the Federal Government had just been engaged 
with it in urging the advance of the Federal troops. The brigades 
of my division advanced in separate columns in readiness to de- 
ploy into line of battle. Finding masses of the enemy apparently 
in line of battle some distance in front, I directed sections of 
Hodgson’s, Ducatel’s and Hoxton’s batteries to open fire upon them, 
awaiting in the meantime the advance of General Van Dorn’s 
division on my right. Having communicated with General Trapier’s 
division, which had already arrived on my left, I then deployed 
the columns into line of battle—holding the Fourth brigade in 

* General Bragg, the commander of the corps to which my division belonged, joined me 
soon after commencing the march, and informed me that my division was to be supported 
on the right by General Van Dorn with his forces, among others, comprising General Price’s 
division, and that he had been instructed to march forward with expedition and to commu- 
nicate with me as soon as his forces could be aligned on my division, and recommended that 
I should march slowly until notified that this object had been attained. 

General Bragg notified me at the same time that General Trapier, with General Wither’s 
division, was marching forward to support my division on my left, and that he had been di- 
rected to communicate with me and to conform to my directions. 

t These guns were brought into the action about half a mile from the town and before 
‘General Van Dorn notified his arrival, and with design of bringing on an engagement with 
the enemy’s advance, to hold it upon the fleld, and to gain time for General Van Dorn to 
vance to my support‘on my right. 
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reserve—and advanced against the enemy, encountering his first fire 
near the road leading to the left of Farmington. The enemy was 
sheltered by the high bank along the roadside and in a narrow 
skirt of timber bordering the road on the left in which his position 
was partially taken. 

Just previous to the opening of his fire, I had directed the three 
batteries into action at a point in advance, calculated to sweep the 
forest and more elevated ground beyond. The march of my di- 
vision was mainly through an open field, in which exposed position 
our troops received the enemy’s opening fire when about passing 
the batteries, mainly directed against the left of Walker’s, the entire 
front of Anderson’s and Gober’s brigades. 

At this time Robertson’s battery of General Trapier’s division, 
which had just opened fire on the enemy on our left, ceased firing 
at my request, as our lines came under the range of his guns, and 
advanced to a position I indicated, where he swept the open ground 
beyond the skirt of timber already mentioned.* The contest of 
our infantry with the enemy was for the space of half an hour 
sharp and spirited, until we drove them before us to another skirt 
of timber and underbrush, distant some quarter of a mile beyond 
an open field. After having cleared the enemy from the forest, and 
driven him from the open field in front, the division pursued him 
until his entire force had fled and retreated across the large creek, 
where the pursuit was called off and the bridge burned, and ~was 
then ordered to fall back on Farmington, and thence to return to 
its encampment within the lines at Corinth.t 

Brigadier-General J. P. Anderson speaks in terms of special com- 
mendation of the conduct of the First brigade, specifying the Con- 
federate Guards of Louisiana and the Florida battalion, com- 





*Captain Robertson, from his new position, with his splendid battery of twelve-pounder 
Napoleon guns, repulsed a strong cavalry charge, and swept the open field beyond the skirt 
of timbers most effectively, and thus made a timely and telling diversion in favor of my 
troops, then engaged in a fierce and deadly contest. 

+t The large creek here referred to was margined by an impassible quagmire. General Van 
Dorn’s unexpected delay in advancing prevented the complete realization of our plan of 
battie. This was attributable to obstructions along his line of march, It was expected that 
his force would have advanced rapidly and swept around toward the centre, cutting off the 
enemy’s retreat across the bridge over the creek. Subsequently I was informed that General 
Pope commanded the Federal forces—comprising his corps—engaged in this battle, and that 
he had sent a telegram from the field to Mr. Lincoln, the Federal Executive, that he had in 
this engagement taken 20,000 Rebel prisoners. 

Our forces captured a considerable amount of camp equipage, arms and equipments while 
driving the enemy from the field. At the close of the action General Bragg said, as we met 
on the field, addressing me, ‘‘ General, the honors of the field are yours.” 

DANIEL RUGGLES, 
Fredericksburg, Va., May 26, 1879. 
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manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Clack ; the Twenty-eighth regiment- 
Louisiana volunteers, Colonel Fisk, and also of the Thirty-seventh 

Mississippi volunteers, during a brief period when under his ob- 
servation. 

The Second brigade, Major D. Gober commanding, participated 
to a small extent in the action and behaved in a spirited manner, 
advancing with the line, without however encountering any great. 
force of the enemy. 

Brigadier-General S. M. Walker, commanding the First brigade, 
speaks in high terms of the conduct of the Twentieth regiment 
Louisiana volunteers, Colonel Richard, and Thirty-seventh regiment 
Mississippi volunteers, Colonel Benton ; also of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gerard, commanding Thirteenth regiment Louisiana volunteers, 
for making a gallant dash at the enemy with his regiment; also of 
Lieutenant Morgan, Thirty-seventh Mississippi volunteers, who con- 
tinued to lead his company although wounded. 

Colonel Fagan, commanding the Fourth brigade, speaks in high 
terms of the bearing of the First Arkansas and Second Tennessee, 
composing his command, and a section of Captain Ketchum’s 
battery attached to his brigade. 

Captain Hoxton, with two of James’ rifled guns, temporarily 
attached to the First brigade; Captain Hodgson, with a section of 
two guns of the Washington artillery, also serving with the First 
brigade ; Captain Ducatel, with his Orleans Guards battery of six 
guns, and Captain Robertson, with his battery of twelve-pounder 
field guns, of Brigadier-General Trapier’s division, serving tempo- 
rarily under my orders, were all distinguished for their gallantry, 
as well as their men for good conduct on the field. 

I respectfully refer to the reports of commanders of brigades, 
and to those of subordinate commanders, for full details of the 
services promptly and gallantly rendered by the division I have 
the honor to command. 

The accompanying return of casualties will show that our loss 
in killed and wounded was by no means inconsiderable—amount- 
ing to one hundred and nineteen. 

I am greatly indebted to Captain R. M. Hooe, Assistant Adjutant- 
General; Major F. C. Tackarie, Twenty-fifth regiment Louisiana 
volunteers, Assistant Inspector-General; Lieutenants H. H. Price 
and A. B. de Samuels, on special service, and Dr. Hereford, Chief 
Surgeon of division, who was indefatigable in the performance of 
his appropriate duties—for their services on the field. 
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I am also under obligations for services voluntarily rendered by 
Captain McMahan, and also Captain Laster, late of Tennessee 
cavalry, during the engagement. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Dante. Ruaetes, Brigadier- General. 
Official copy: R. M. Hoon, Assistant Adjutant-General. 





Official Correspondence of Confederate State Department. 
[CONTINUED.] : 
Letters from Honorable C. C. Clay, Jr. 
SAINT CATHERINE’Ss, C. W., August 11, 1864. 
‘Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State, Richmond, Va., C. S. A.: 


Sir—I deem it due to Mr. Holcombe and myself to address 
you in explanation of the circumstances leading to and attending ~ 
-our correspondence with Hon. Horace Greeley, which has been the 
subject of so much misrepresentation in the United States, and, if 
“they are correctly copied, of at least two papers in the Confederate 
States. 7 
We addressed a joint and informal note to the President on this 
subject, but, as it was sent by a messenger under peculiar em- 
barrassments, it was couched in very guarded terms, and was not 
so full or explicit as we originally intended or desired to make it. 
I hope he has already delivered it, and has explained its purpose 
-and supplied what was wanting to do us full justice. 
Soon after the arrival of Mr. Holcombe, Mr. Thompson and 
anyself in Canada West, it was known in the United States, and 
was the subject of much speculation there as to the object of our 
‘visit. Some politicians of more or less fame, and representing all 
parties in the United States, came to see Mr. Holcombe and 
myself—Mr. Thompson being at Toronto and less accessible than we 
were at the Falls—either through curiosity or some better or worse 
motive. 
They found that our conversation was mainly directed to the 
mutual injury we were inflicting on each other by war, the necessity 
for peace in order to preserve whatever was valuable to both sections, 
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and probability of foreign intervention when we were thoroughly 
exhausted and unable te injure others, and the dictation of a 
peace less advantageous to both belligerents than they might now 
make, if there was an armistice of sufficient duration to allow 
passion to subside and reason to resume its sway. 

In the meantime, Mr. George N. Sanders, who had proceeded us 
to the Falls, was addressing, directly or indirecty, his ancient and 
intimate party friends, and others in the United States supposed 
to be favorably inclined, assuring them that a peace mutually 
advantageous to the North and the South might be made, and invi- 
ting them to visit us, that we might consider and discuss the subject. 
He informed us that Mr. Greeley would visit us if we would be 
pleased to see him. Believing from his antecedents that he was a 
sincere friend of peace, even with separation if necessary, we autho- 
rized Mr. Sanders to say that we would be glad to receive him. 
Mr. Greeley replied, as we were told, through Mr. Jewett—who had 
been an active and useful agent for communicating with citizens 
of the United States—that he would prefer to accompany us to 
Washington city to talk of peace, and would do so, if we would go. 
We did not then believe that Mr. Greeley had authorized this pro- 
posal in his name, for neither we nor Mr. Sanders had seen it in 
any telegram or letter from Mr. Greeley, but had it only from the 
lips of Mr. Jewett, who is reported to be a man of fervid and faith- 
ful imagination and very credulous of what he wishes to be true. 
Notwithstanding, after calm deliberation and consultation, we 
thought that we could not in duty to the Confederate States decline 
the invitation, and directed Mr. Sanders to say that we would go 
to Washington, if complete and unqualified protection was given us. 

We did not feel authorized to speak for Mr. Thompson, who was 
absent, and we, moreover, deemed it necessary that he or I should 
remain here to promote the objects that the Secretary of War had 
given us and another in charge. 

Mr. Sanders responded in his own peculiar style, as you have 
seen, or will see by the inclosed copy of the correspondence, which 
was published under my supervision. We did not expect to hear 
from Mr. Greeley again upon the subject, and were greatly surprised 
by his note from the United States side of the Falls, addressed 
to us as “duly accredited from Richmond as the bearers of pro- 
positions looking to the establishment of peace.” 

How, or by whom, that character was imputel to us, we do not 
know. We suspect, however, that we are indebted for the attribu- 
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tion of the high and responsible office to Mr. Jewett, or to that yet 
more credulous and inventive personage, Dame Rumor. Certainly, 
we are not justly chargeable with having assumed or affected that 
character, or with having given any one sufficient grounds to infer 
that we came clothed with any such powers. We never sought or 
desired a safe conduct to Washington, or an interview with Mr. Lin- 
coln. We never proposed, suggested or intimated any terms of 
peace, to any person, that did not embrace the independence of 
the Confederate States. We have been as jealous of the rights, 
interest and power of our Government as any of its citizens can 
be, and have never wittingly compromised them by act, word or 
sign. We have not felt it our duty to declare to all who have 
approached us upon the subject that reunion was impossible under 
any change of the constitution or abridgement of the powers of 
the Federal Government. We have not dispelled the fond delusion 
of most of those with whom we have conversed, that some kind of 
common government might at some time hereafter be re-established. 
But we have not induced or encouraged this idea. On the contrary, 
when obliged to answer the question—“ Will the Southern States 
consent to reunion ?”—I have answered, “Not now. You have shed 
so much of their best blood, have desolated so many homes, 
inflicted so much injury, caused so much physical and mental 
agony, and have threatened and attempted such irreparable wrongs, 
without justification or excuse, as they believe, that they would now 
prefer extermination to your embraces as friends and fellow 
citizens of the same government. You must wait till the blood of 
our slaughtered people has exhaled from the soil, till the homes 
which you have destroyed have been rebuilt, till our badges of 
mourning have been laid aside, and the memorials of our wrongs 

are no longer visible on every hand, before you propose to rebuild 
a joint and common government. But I think the South will 
agree to an armistice of six or more months and to a treaty of amity 

and commerce, securing peculiar and exclusive privileges to both 

sections, and possibly to an alliance defensive, or even for some 
purposes both defensive and offensive.” 

If we can credit the asseverations of both peace and war Demo- 
crats, uttered to us in person or through the pfesses of the United 
States, our correspondence with Mr. Greeley has been promotive of 
our wishes. It has impressed all but fanatical Abolitionists with 
the opinion that there can be no peace while Mr. Lincoln presides 
at the head of the Government of the United States. All concede 
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that we will not accept his terms, and scarcely any Democrat and 
not all the Republicans will insist on them. They are not willing 
to pay the price his terms exact of the North. They see that he 
can reach peace only through subjugation of the South, which but 
few think practicable; through universal bankruptcy of the North; 
through seas of their own blood as well as ours; through the utter 
demoralization of their people, and destruction of their Republican 
government; through anarchy and moral chaos—all of which is 
more repulsive and intolerable than even the separation and inde- 
pendence of the South. 

All the Democrat presses denounce Mr. Lincoln’s manifesto in 
strong terms, and many Republican presses (and among them the 
New York Tribune) admit it was a blunder. Mr. Greeley was cha- 
grined and incensed by it, as his articles clearly show. I am told 
by those who profess to have heard his private expressions of opin- 
ion and feeling, that he curses all fools in high places and regards 
himself as deceived and maltreated by the Administration. From 
all that I can see or hear, I am satisfied that the correspondence 


. has tended strongly towards consolidating the Democracy and 


dividing the Republicans and encouraging the desire for peace. 
Many prominent politicians of the United States assure us that it 
is the most opportune and efficient moral instrumentality for stop- 
ping the war that could have been conceived or exerted, and beg 
us to refrain from any vindication of our course or explanation of 
our purposes. 

At all events, we have developed what we desired to in the eyes 
of our people,—that war, with all its horrors, is less terrible and 
hateful than the alternative offered by Mr. Lincoln. We hope that 
none will hereafter be found in North Carolina, or in any other 
part of the Confederate States, so base as to insist that we shall 
make any more advances to him in behalf of peace; but that all 
of our citizens will gird themselves with renewed and redoubled 
energy and resolution to battle against our foes until our utter ex- 
termination, rather than halt to ponder the terms which he haugh- 
tily proclaims as his ultimatum. If such be the effect of our cor- 
respondence, we shall,be amply indemnified for all the misrepre- 
sentation which we have incurred or ever can incur. 

Mr. Greeley’s purpose may have been merely to find out our 
conditions of peace, but we give him credit for seeking higher 
objects. While we contemplated and desired something more, yet 
it was part of our purpose to ascertain Mr. Lincoln’s condition of 
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peace. We have achieved our purpose in part; Mr. Greeley has 
failed altogether. He correctly reports us as having proposed no 
‘terms. We never intended to propose any until instructed by our 
Government. We have suffered ourselves to be falsely reported 
as proposing certain terms—among them reunion—for reasons that 
our judgment approved, hoping that we would in due time be 
fully vindicated at home. 

If there is no more wisdom in our country than is displayed in 
the malignant articles of the Richmond Examiner and Petersburg 
Register, approving of the ukase of Mr. Lincoln, the war must con- 
tinue until neutral nations interfere and command the peace. 
Such articles are copied into all the Republican presses of the 
United States, and help them more in encouraging the prosecution 
of the war than anything they can themselves utter. 

If I am not deceived, the elements of convulsion and revolution 
existing in the North have been greatly agitated by the pronun- 
ciamento of the autocrat of the White House. Not only Democrats, 
but Republicans are protesting against a draft to swell an army to 
fight to free negroes, and are declaring more boldly for State-rights 
and the Union as it was. Many say the draft cannot and shall not 
be enforced. The Democracy are beginning to learn that they must 
endure persecution, outrage and tyranny at the hands of the Re- 
publicans, just as soon as they can bring back their armed legions 
from the South. They read their own fate in that of the people of 
Kentucky, Missouri and Maryland. They are beginning to lean more 
on the side of our people as their natural allies and as the cham- 
pions of State-rights and of popular liberty. Many of them would 
gladly lock arms with our soldiers in crushing their common 
enemy, the Abolitionists. Many of them would fall into our lines 
if our armies occupied any States north of the Ohio for a month, or 
even a week. Many of them are looking to the time when they 
must flee their country, or fight for their inalienable rights. They 
are preparing for the latter alternative. 

The instructions of the Secretary of War to us and the officer 
detailed for special service have not been neglected. We have been 
arranging for the indispensable co-operation. It is promised, and 
we hope will soon be furnished. Then we will act. We have-been 
disappointed and delayed by causes which I cannot now explain. 

I fondly trust that our efforts will not be defeated or hindered 
by unwise and intemperate declarations of public opinion, by 
newspaper editors or others who are regarded as its exponents 
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We have a difficult role to play, and must be judged with charity 
until heard on our own defence. 

I am much indebted to Mr. Holcombe, Mr. Sanders and Mr. 
Tucker for the earnest and active aid they have given me in pro- 
moting the objects of Mr. Thompson’s and my mission. 

Mr. Thompson is at Toronto, and Mr. Holcombe is at the Falls. 
If here, or if I could delay the transmission of this communication, 
I should submit it to them for some expression of their opinions. 

As I expect this to reach the Confederate States by a safe hand 
I do not take the time and labor necessary to put it in cipher—if, 
indeed, there is anything worth concealing from our enemies. 

I have the honor to be, &c., &c., 
C. C. Cray, JR. 





SAINT CATHERINE’S, C. W., September 12, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State, Richmond, Va., C. S. A.: 


Sir—I addressed you on the 11th August last in explanation 
of the circumstances inducing, attending and following the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Holcombe and myself with the Hon. Horace 
Greeley. Subsequent events have confirmed my opinion that we 
lost nothing and gained much by that correspondence. It has, at 
least, formed an issue between Lincoln and the South, in which all 
her people should join with all their might and means. Even his 
Northern opponents believed, up to the meeting of the Chicago 
Convention, that the same issue would be decided against him by 
the people of the United Statesin November next. All of the many 
intelligent men from the United States with whom I conversed, 
agreed in declaring that it had given a stronger impetus to the 
peace party of the North than all other causes combined, and had 
greatly reduced the strength of the war party. They thought that 
not even a majority of the Republicans would sustain Lincoln’s 
ultimatum, laid down as his rescript “To whom it may concern.” 
Indeed, Judge Black stated to us that Stanton admitted to him 
that it was a grave blunder, and would defeat Lincoln unless he 
could countervail it by some demonstration of his willingness to 
accept other terms—in other words, to restore the Union as it was. 
Judge Black wished to know if Mr. Thompson would go to Wash- 
ington to discuss the terms of peace, and proceed thence to Rich- 
mond; saying that Mr. Stanton desired him to do so, and would 
send him a safe conduct for that purpose. I doubt not that Judge 
Black came at the instance of Mr. Stanton. 
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Mr. William C. Templeton—professedly an acquaintance of the 
President, a planter in the Mississippi bottoms and a temporary 
resident of New Jersey, and reputedly a man of wealth before the 
war—has been here, representing that C. G. Baylor is in New York 
and was at the Chicago Convention, claiming to be a peace com- 
missioner from the State of Georgia, duly accredited by Governor 
Brown, and urging an armistice and convention of States. Tem- 
pleton wishes to see Mr. Thompson and to urge him to accept a 
safe conduct to Washington, which Baylor was authorized to say 
would be furnished, with a view of arranging such preliminaries 
for peace. Templeton has gone to Toronto to see Mr. Thompson 
on the subject. I had no acquaintance with Mr. Templeton before 
meeting him here. I have known Mr. Baylor well enough not to 
place implicit reliance upon his statements. Still, as he is walking 
abroad in New York and traveling ad libitum in the United States, 
I believe he has been to Washington, and has the authority he claims 
from there. I do not credit his being sent out by Governor Brown. 

Templeton said Baylor objected to his communicating the above 
facts to me, because I was identified with the Davis dynasty, and 
not likely to agree to any terms of peace that would be unaccep- 
table to the President. 

You may have remarked that the New York Times maintains, 
as by authority, that the rescript declares one mode of making 
peace, but not the only one. The abler organs of the Administration 
seize this suggestion and hold it up in vindication of Lincoln from 
the charge that he is waging war to abolish slavery, and will not 
agree to peace until that end is achieved. Mr. Seward, too, in his 
late speech at Auburn, New York, intimates that slavery is no 
longer an issue of the war, and that it will not be interfered with after 
peace is declared. These and other facts indicate that Lincoln is dis. 
satisfied with the issue he has made with the South and fears its 
decision. 

I am told that his purpose is to try to show that the Confederate 
Government will not entertain a proposition for peace that does not 
embrace a distinct recognition of the Confederate States, thereby 
expecting to change the issue from war for abolition to war for the 
Union. He thinks a majority of the Northern people will oppose 
him on the issue he has made, but may support him on that he 
desires to make. It is thought that he will send commissioners 
to Richmond in order to develop the ultimatum of our Govern- 
ment. 
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If he does, it seems to me our true policy is not to make such - 


development, or receive commissioners unless they come duly 
accredited to make peace, and in that event to demand their con- 
ditions and respond to them without suggesting ours. It is well 
enough to let the North and European nations believe that recon- 
struction is not impossible. It will enflame the spirit of peace in 
the North and will encourage the disposition of England and 
France to recognizeand treat with us. 

Most of our true friends from the Chicago Convention whom I 
saw, thought it would be very unwise in the South to do anything 
tending to the defeat of McClellan. They argued thus: “Peace 
may be made with him on terms you will accept. At all events, 
he is committed by the platform to cease hostilities and to try ne- 
gotiations. That is a great concession from him and the war 
Democracy. An armistice will inevitably result in peace—the war 
cannot be renewed if once stopped, even for a short time. The 
North is satisfied that war cannot restore the Union, and will 
destroy their own liberties and independence if prosecuted much 
longer. 

“If McClellan be elected, the real indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment will be exposed, for his own sake and to damn the Repub- 
licans. The war must stop when that is known.” (Judge Black 
says it is not now less than five thousand millions, and such is the 
common opinion expressed to me). 

“ Again, your showing a preference for McClellan will aid him, 
increase the desire and disposition for peace in the North, and will 
foster the revolutionary spirit in the Northwest in case of Lincoln’s 
election—which may be effected by force or fraud.” 

The platform means peace, unconditionally; Vallandigham and 
Weller framed it. It is recognized as satisfactory by nearly all the 
delegates at the Convention and by the New York News and other 
peace papers. McClellan will be under the control of the true 
peace men. Horatio or T. H. Seymour is to be Secretary of State; 
Vallandigham Secretary of War. McClellan is privately pledged 
to make peace even at the expense of separation, if the South can 
not be induced to reconstruct any common government. 

They also assure me that the speeches and the prevailing senti- 
ment of the people at Chicago were for peace, unconditionally, and 
this was the impression of the escaped prisoners there—of whom 
there were near seventy—with whom I have conversed. They say 
McClellan was nominated for his availability. 
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On the other hand, some of our friends expressed a hope that 
Lincoln will be elected on these grounds: “That McClellan has at. 
West Point and Ticonderoga declared for war till the Union is re- 
stored, and can accept peace only with reunion ; that he can raise 


an army and money to carry on the war, but Lincoln cannot; 


that the Republicans will sustain him in making war, and, in ad- 
dition to them, many Democrats; that he will infuse new life, hopes 
and vigor into the war party ; that foreign nations will wait longer 
on him than on Lincoln before intervening or recognizing the 
South ; that the platform is in accordance with McClellan’s speeches 
and does not commit him to peace, except on the basis of Union ; 
that Vallandigham betrayed them for the promise of a seat in 
McClellan’s Cabinet ; that Lincoln’s election will produce revolution 
in the Northwest—McClellan’s will not.” Such are the arguments 
briefly stated of the peace men who support or who oppose 
McClellan’s election. 

Perhaps our true policy is to keep our own counsels, withhold 
any further declaration of purpose, and let the so-called peace 
party of the North have no excuse for laying its defeat at our door, 
if Lincoln should be re-elected. By declaring for Lincoln rather 
than McClellan, we may divide the friends of the latter into a 
position of hostility to us as implacable and bitter as that of the 
Republicans. Yet, since reading McClellan’s letter of acceptance» 
I see reason for preferring him to Lincoln. 

I am induced to think, from the intimations of the peace papers: 
and of individuals, that there will be a considerable minority of 
the Democracy of the North who will not vote for McClellan, and 
that they may put up some other candidate. His nomination has 
not been greeted ag cordially as was anticipated, and the Republi- 
cans are evidently in better spirits than they were before the Con- 
vention at Chicago. Perhaps the fall of Forts Gaines and Morgan 
and of Atlanta may have caused the apparent change of feeling in 
the North. It is thought those events caused McClellan to ignore 
the platform, or the construction given it by the unconditional 
peace men, in his letter of acceptance. I remember that Dr. 
Mackay said, during his visit here, about three weeks since, that 
the Northern people were as unstable and capricious as spoiled 
children, and that although a large majority seemed resolved on 
peace, the capture of Richmond or Atlanta would cause most of 
them to renew their shouts for war. Certainly they are greatly en- 
couraged by those captures and seem persuaded that the end of 
the “rebellion” is near at hand. 
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The Republican papers now urge Lincoln to employ all of his 
navy, if necessary, to seal up the port of Wilmington, which they 
say will cut us off from all foreign supplies and soon exhaust our 
means for carring on the war. 

You may look with confidence to an attack on Fort Fisher ere 
long. I have been frequently asked by men of Southern birth, 
residing in the North, whose desire for our independence I do not 
doubt, whether we could suppot an army for six months after the 
port of Wilmington was sealed. 

Upon the whole, I am confirmed in the opinion I entertained and 
often expressed before coming here—that the peace feeling of the 
North fluctuates with the vicissitudes of the war, increasing with 
their reverses and diminishing with ours. They will not consent to 
peace without reunion while they believe they can subjugate us. 
As to revolution in the Northwest, or anywhere in the United 
States, I am growing skeptical. The men who gave us strongest 
assurances of the purpose of the “sons of liberty” to rush to arms 
if any other illegal arrest was made, or any other abuse of private 
rights committed, are now in prison or fugitives in Canada. Their 
houses have been broken open, their arms and private papers 
seized, and other wrongs done them, without exciting anything 
more than a feeble protest from their friends. The people who 
would resist such outrages need a leader, and I fear they will not 
find one. Many of them would join our army if they could get to 
it; but they may be forced into that of our enemy. They would 
resist the draft if they were not deterred by the large os force 
that is sent to enforce it. 

I am assured by those who have been on the Ohio river and the 
roads leading across it, that recruits for the army of Sherman are 
being sent forward daily. Lincoln will exert his utmost power to 
sustain Sherman and Grant in the present positions, in order to in- 
sure his re-election. He knows that a great disaster to either of 
them would defeat him. 

Mr. Thompson will, I presume, explain how the plans for the 
release of the prisoners failed. He took that matter under his pe. 
culiar and almost exclusive control, and I knew scarcely anything 
of it until everything was determined save the time of execution. 

Mr. Holcombe will, probably, carry this communication to you 
and can explain more fully than I can do on paper our operations 
here. He has remained here at the instance and request of Mr. 
Thompson and myself, to await the result of the enterprise alluded 
to above. 
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He has co-operated with us earnestly and actively in all our ef- 
forts, and has sometimes expended the public money in his hands 
to promote the objects of our mission. Indeed, I am indebted to 
him for most of the money which I have used; but Mr. Thompson 
has, since Mr. Sanders was started to Richmond, put in my hands 
all the funds I asked for and more than I shall probably employ. 

When Mr. Holcombe left the result of the measures for the re- 
lease of our prisoners was not known, and, on that account, he 
transferred to me the balance of money on deposit to his credit in 
the bank at this place, that I might use it in affording those who 
had escaped, or might escape, the necessary transportation to Wil- 
mington. He left here at the instance of Mr. Thompson and my- 
self for reasons which he will explain. 

I have the honor, &c., &c., 
C. C. Cray, JR. 





Sketch of General Richard Taylor. 


By General D. H. Maury. 


General Richard Taylor was only son of President Zachary Tay- 
lor. His father and mother were natives of Virginia, and his grand 
father, also a Virginian, commanded a brigade of Virginia troops 
in the battle of Brandywine. The hereditary residence of the 
family was in Orange county, Virginia. 

President Taylor’s eldest daughter married Lieutenant Jefferson 
Davis, the late President of the Southern Confederacy; another 
daughter married Surgeon Wood, of the United States army, and the 
other was Mrs. Bliss, now Mrs. Dandridge, of Winchester. When 
her father was President of the United States, it was Mrs. Bliss who 
gracefully extended the hospitalities of the President’s house. Quite 
early in life General Dick Taylor took charge of his father’s plan- 
tation in Mississippi, and soon afterwards moved to a fine estate in 
Louisiana, to the development of which he addressed himself until 
the war of 1861 called him to the field. He married Miss Bringer, 
of Louisiana, thereby connecting himself with several able and prom- 
inent men of the State and with one of the most respectable of the 
Creole families. 

His active, vigorous mind could not find scope in the avocations 
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of a wealthy planter, and he asserted himself in every important 
State or national movement which interested his people from the 
time he assumed the responsibilities of a citizen to the day of his 
death. The prominent part he took in the Charleston Convention 
and other important events preceding the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
are fully set down in his book, which is almost a posthumous 
record of his own remarkable career, and made it inevitable that 
he would assume a prominence in the struggle he had endeavored 
to avert. 

His military career was exceptionally successful. He was never- 
involved in disaster or identified with any defeat during the four 
years of his varied and activeservice. As commander of a brigade 
under Jackson in the Valley, he was conspicuous by his frequent 
and critical success, and from the day he arrived in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department till the day of his promotion to command 
of the Department of Mississippi and Alabama, his history was a 
brilliant record of incessant activity and unfailing success, culmi- 
nating in the remarkable victories of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, 
which are distinguished above all others by the fact that they af- 
ford the most conspicuous instance in which a Confederate com- 
mander having won a victory followed it up. Taylor having beaten 
Banks one day at Mansfield, pursued him twenty-three miles next 
day, encountered his reinforced army at Pleasant Hill, and beat it 
again. His operations alone in that Department gave the gleams 
of hope which redeemed the four years of defeats, inactivity and 
despondency of the Confederate armies of the Trans- Mississippi De- 
partment. When he recrossed to this side of the river, nothing 
was left to him to do but to provide for the decent obsequies of the 
corpse of the Confederacy, and in executing this sad duty he evinced 
the highest capacities of his character. 

His promptness and boldness in recognizing the responsibilities. 
of his position, and his tact in the conduct of his negotiations with 
General Canby, secured to his command the best possible terms of 
surrender and lent to the closing scenes of his capitulation a dignity 
and good order which won him the lasting respect of all who were 
concerned in it. On the close of the war he returned to his ruined 
estate, which was soon after confiscated and sold. The Legislature 
of Louisiana granted him a lease of the new canal, which was so 
administered as to afford him a becoming livelihood, and it is 
hoped that he had provided sufficient means for the support of his 
three orphaned daughters. 
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His book, which has attracted such wide-spread admiration, is 
but the transcript of the brilliant wit and vivid pictures presented 
by his ordinary conversation, which, had it been directed to the 
topics of the work, might have been stenographed just as is there 
written. 

It seems probable that had he lived he would have been placed 
where his wonderful acquirements and endowments might have- 
greatly served his people. 

His absolute self-reliance amounted to a total irreverence for 
any man’s opinion, and he was so intractable as never to be re- 
garded as a safe subject to the behests of a political party; but he- 
has, by the very last act of his life, made an enduring record which. . 
holds him among the most remarkable nien of the times in which 
he lived. 

He was marked in the expression of his friendships and of his. 
antipathies—these regard the conduct of men rather than the men 
themselves; and an intimate personal acquaintance, which has 
been enjoyed ever since he reached manhood, enables me to bear 
testimony to many kindly acts of this gifted man. 

His scholastic experience was confined to America. He was 
never at school in Edinburg, as has been stated. But no college 
course could measure or restrain or develop his genius--mankind 
was his study and the world his curriculum. 

He was only fifty-three years old when he died—young enough 
for a great career. He died in the enjoyment of the first flush of’ 
the great success of his first and only book. 


. 





Telegrams Concerning Operations around Richmond and Petersburg in. 
1864. 


NEAR PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 
August 16th, 1864—8 A. M. 


General R. E. LEE, Chaffin’s Bluff : 

All quiet yesterday and last night. Scouts report Second 
corps marched with five days’ rations; expedition must then be only- 
a division to prevent Early being reinforced. 


G. T. BEAUREGARD. 
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NEAR PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 
August 17th, °64—10 A. M. 
General R. E. LEE, Chaffin’s Bluff : 
All quiet here yesterday and last night. No material change 
reported in enemy’s movements or position. Thirty-six wagons 
and ten ambulances passed this morning on Military road, rear 


Battery Five, going in direction of City Point. 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 





NEAR PETERSBURG, August 17th, ’64—5 P. M. 


General R. E. LEE, Chaffin’s Bluff : 
Have ordered over batteries to open daily for thirty minutes 
at 2 and 3 A. M., to prevent enemy’s concentration of troops for an 


attack. 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


NEAR PETERSBURG, August 18th, ’64—10.15 A. M. 


General R. E. LEE, Chaffin’s Bluff : 

Following dispatch just received from General Dearing: 
“ Enemy has driven in my pickets and reserve in front of Yellow 
House. I am just going up with another regiment. Colonel Talia- 
ferro reports them in force with infantry and cavalry.” Can any 
cavalry reinforcements be sent him? I have none here. 


G. T. BEAUREGARD. 





PETERSBURG, 18th August, 64. 


Colonel GARNETT, Commanding Hicksford : 
Enemy reported on railroad at Yellow House, both infantry 


and cavalry. Be on the alert. 
Grorce WILLIAM BRENT, 


Colonel and Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Same also to Colonel Armistead, Weldon. 





NEAR PETERSBURG, 18th August, ’64—12 M. 


General R. E. LEE, Chaffin’s Bluff : 
Artillery firing of this morning has developed nothing. 
General Dearing reported just now “enemy is advancing in force, 
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both upon railroad and Vaughan road.” I have ordered two bri- 
gades of infantry to support General Dearing. They must return 


to-night to their positions. 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 





NEAR PETERSBURG, August 18th, °64—7 P. M. 


‘General R. E. LEE, Chaffn’s Bluff: 

General Dearing reports having checked enemy’s advance at 
the “ Davis House,” where they have formed strong line of battle 
in his front; he does not think, however, the force more than a 
few regiments of infantry and one or two of cavalry. I have sent 
some infantry to his assistance. 

G. T. BEAUREGARD. 





NEAR PETERSBURG, August 18th, ’64—3.40 P. M. 


General R. E. LEE, Chaffin’s Bluff: 
General Hill reports that prisoners taken state that two divi- 
sions of Fifth corps are on railroad. Has Fifth corps left your 


front? 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 





NEAR PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 
August 19th, °64—8 A. M. 
General R. E. LEE, Chaffin’s Bluff: 


Three divisions of enemy reported still in position, fortifying 
where repulsed last evening near Davis House, on Weldon railroad. 
I will endeavor to-day to dislodge him with four brigades of our 
infantry and the division of cavalry you have promised. Result 
would be more certain with a stronger force of infantry. 

Signal station reports just now one brigade of infantry, one 
hundred wagons and forty-nine ambulances, passing towards our 
front on Military road, road in rear of Battery Five. 


G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


AvuGusT 21st, *64—10 A. M. 


Major-General C. W. FIELD, via Chaffin’s Bluff: 


If all the enemy have left, send as many of your brigades 
as you can spare. If Gregg has left, request Hampton to report to 


me. 


R. E. Ler, General. 
Official: W.H. Taytor, A. A. G. 





Ee 
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AuaustT 21st, ’64—4.30 P. M. 
Major-General C. W. FIELD, Chaffin’s Bluff: 


A brigade of cavalry and one of infantry, followed by wagon 
train, are reported passing in front of our works around Petersburg 


_ to our right. Advise General Hampton. These troops are sup- 


posed to come from north of James river. 
R. E. LEE, General. 
Official: W. H. Taytor, A. A. G. 





PETERSBURG, VA., August 21st, ’64—4.45 P. M. 
Major-General WADE HAMPTON, via Chaffin’s Farm : 


Your telegram received. If enemy’s cavalry has left north 


side, I desire you to move with “Hampton’s” division to this 


point as soon as practicable. 


R. E. Les, General. 
Official: W. H. Taytor, A. A. G. 





AvaGust 21st, ’64—11 P. M. 
CHARLES G. TALCOTT, 
Danville Railroad, Richmond, Va., and 
SUPERINTENDENT SOUTHSIDE RAILROAD, 
Petersburg, Va.: 


It is reported that enemy’s cavalry crossed Weldon railroad 
at Reams’ this evening, and took direction of Dinwiddie Court- 
house. Raid on Southside and Danville railroads may be con- 


templated. Be on the lookout for them. 
W. H. Taytor, 


Assistant Adjutant- General. 





AvuGust 21st, 1864—4.45 P. M. 


Major-General C. W. FIELD, via Chaffin’s Farm: 

Telegram received. If enemy has reduced his force, send 
two (2) of your brigades to Petersburg. Telegraph Major Wood, 
Quartermaster, Richmond, to have cars at Rice’s turnout. 


R. E. Ler, General. 


Official: W. H. Tayuor, A. A. G. 
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MEMORIAL Day has been duly observed all through the South, and we 
are under obligations to our friends for invitations from every quarter to 
attend the exercises. 

There seems to have been more interest than usual taken in the proper ob- 
servance of the day, and we regret that our space does not allow us to give 
in detail accounts which come to us from all parts of the Confederacy of how 
loving hands strewed with flowers the graves of sleeping heroes, or of how, 
in several instances, fitting monuments to our Confederate dead were un- 
veiled. 

But we must speak briefly of two memorial services which ft was our 
privilege to attend. 

At “ Loudoun-Park Cemetery,”’ near Baltimore, on Thursday evening, June 
the 5th, we bad the privilege of uniting with our comrades of the ‘* Confede- 
rate Army and Navy Society of Maryland,” and the large crowd of ladies 
and citizens who were present, in paying respect to the memory of the Con- 
federate braves who sleep in this beautiful city of the dead. 

The statue of finely chiselled marble, which stands guard over “ the bivo- 
uac of the dead’’—the marble head-stones, which mark each grave—the 
perfect order in which the cemetery is kept, and the tasteful decorations of 
evergreens, immortelles and various floral designs—the procession of over 
four hundred old soldiers of the ‘* Maryland line ’’—the immense crowd of 
the very best people cf Baltimore, and the enthusiasm with which the oration 
was received—all told that Baltimore still cherishes in her heart of hearts the 
memory of ‘‘the boys who wore the gray.” 

The orator of the occasion had been happily selected in the person of Hon. 
A. M. Keiley, of Richmond, who made an address of rare appropriateness» 
eloquence and power. 

The Secretary was the recipient of many courtesies at the hands of Mary- 
land comrades, which he highly appreciated. 

The ceremonies at Winchester, Virginia, on Friday, June the 6th, were of 
deepest interest, and we esteemed it a high privilege to be permitted to 
mingle in them. 

W inchester—battle-scarred, heroic, glorious old Winchester—has been first 
to carry out the eloquent suggestion of Bishop Elliott, of Georgia, and to 
rear a@ monument to ‘‘ THE UNKNOWN AND UNRECORDED DEaD.”’ And 
surely there is no spot more appropriate on which to erect such a monument. 
Standing in the beautiful ‘‘ Stonewall Cemetery,” one can see the line of 
march by which the first troops who moved in Virginia in ’61 hurried to the 
-capture of Harper’s Ferry and the defence of our border. Yonder is the 
camp from which “old Joe’? Johnston moved out to meet Patterson, and 
from which, after ably eluding his foe, he started on that ‘‘forced march to 
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save the country,” which terminated in the brilliant victory of first Manas- 
sas. Looking southward, we see the field of Kernstown, where Stonewall 
Jackson first taught Shields the caution which he afterwards used with such 
discretion. There are the hills from which we drove Banks on the morning 
of May 25th, 1862, and in full view the streets of the town, throngh which 
we rushed pell-mell after the enemy, amid the waving of handkerchiefs by 
the noble women and the cheers of the whole people. Yonder is Milroy’s 
Fort, which, in June, 1863, General Early says, was ‘‘ surprised and captured 
by Colonel Hilary P. Jones’ battalion of artillery.’ And the very location 
of the cemetery is on a part of the field where, on the 19th of September, 
1862, Early’s little army had won a splendid victory over Sheridan’s over- 
whelming numbers. when it was wrested from its grasp by a flank and rear 
movement of the enemy’s cavalry, which alone considerably outnumbered 
Early’s whole army. Indeed, as one looks out on this beautiful landscape, 
every hill, and valley, and stream, and hamlet, seems redolent with memo- 
ries of those stirring movements by which Winchester changed hands no less 
than eighty-three times during the war, and we can almost see Johnston, 
Jackson, Stuart, Ewell, Ashby, A. P. Hill, Early, Breckinridge, Gordon, 
Rodes, Ramseur, Pegram, and other chieftians leading their brave men to 
the onset. 

How appropriate that, amid such scenes as these, a monument should be 
reared to the ‘‘unknown and unrecorded dead ’’ of the rank and file who 
followed these splendid leaders. 

But above all, there stands hard by the heroic old town of Winchester, 
whose people, from 1861 to 1865, threw open their doors to the Confederate 
soldier, and esteemed it a sweet privilege to share with him their last crust 
of bread, and whose noble women were ‘‘ ministering angels’’ in the hos- 
pital, and always ready to make any sacrifice, endure any hardship, suffer 
any privation or risk any danger for the land they loved so well and the cause 
they served so faithfully. 

We would have expected these people to have honored the Confederate dead 
and accordingly we find that as early as the autumn of 1865 (before any 
similar movement, North or South, had been inaugurated), two ladies of 
Winchester (Mrs. Phil. Williams and Mrs. A. H. H Boyd) conceived the plan 
of gathering into one cemetery and properiy caring for the remains of the 
Confederate soldiers scattered through the Valley. They called around 
them their sisters, and went to work so vigorously that in October, 1866, they 
dedicated ‘‘ Stonewall Cemetery,’’ and announced that they had collected 
and buried in it the bodies of 2,494 Confederate soldiers. 

They have continued to improve the cemetery, until it is now one of the 
most beautiful in the land. Each State has its own section, and the dead 
from Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas,.Arkansas and Kentucky are all an 
ranged in well kept graves, each one of which is marked with a neat head- 
board ; and in the center ef each section is a wooden shaft, appropriately in- 
scribed to the fallen heroes of that particular State. Each section is under 
the charge of a committee of ladies, who vie with each other in honorable 
rivalry for the proper care of ‘‘ our graves.”’ 
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The plan is that each State shall substitute this wooden shaft by one of 
marble or granite, appropriately carved and inscribed, and when this design 
has been fully realized, there will be here a perpetual memorial of the gallant 
sons of all of these States who marched forth so gayly at their country’s call 
and gave their lives so freely to the cause of constitutional freedom. 

Always in the lead in efforts to honor our Confederate dead, a few ladies in 
Winehester organized themselves together as the ‘‘ Virginia Shaft Associa- 
tion,’’ and by their earnest efforts secured, paid for, and unveiled, on the 6th of 
June, a beautiful marble shaft for the Virginia section, which has been 
greatly admired, and is considered very cheap, at $1,500. Cannot our de- 
veted women of other States do the same for their respective sections ? 

But besides these marked graves, there have been gathered 829 soldiers, 
who were buried in separate coffins, but of whom nothing could be learned, 
save that they died in the gray uniform defending the ‘‘ stars and bars.”’ It 
is over these that the central monument to the *‘ unknown and unrecorded 
dead”’ has been erected, and who so beautifully realize the inscription on 
one face of the monument : 





‘* Who they were, none know ; 
What they were, all know.”’ 


We regret that we have not space for a full description of the monument, 
which is forty-nine feet high, and of Italian marble, resting on a base of 
Richmond granite—the base and faces being beautifully carved and appro- 
priately inscribed, and the crowning figure being a private soldier—not the 
jaunty militiaman, the disciplined ‘regular,’ or the “‘ holiday ”’ soldier of 
times of peace, but the veteran who followed Stonewall Jackson—standing 
with bowed head and hands folded upon his reversed rifle. 

The monument is the work of Mr. ‘I'homas Delahunty, of Philadelphia (a 
gentleman who lost a brother in the Confederate army), and is certainly 
most beautifully executed. The cost of the whole was $10,000—of which the 
committee have paid all except $1,500, which they would have realized by a 
collection on the day of the unveiling except for the rain, which dispersed 
the vast crowd. [Let us say, by way of parenthesis, that any one desiring the 
privilege of helping to compiete this good work can do so by sending a con- 
tribution to James B. Russell, chairman Finance Committee, Winchester]. 

Nor will our limited space allow any detailed account of the ceremonies of 
unveiling the monument. By every train and every highway, the people 
poured into the old town, and a crowd assembled which the most careful 
estimates put,at full 25,000. The military and civic procession was under 
charge of General J. E. Johnston, assisted by General Dabney H. Maury, 
Colonel L. T. Moore, Major R. W. Hunter, Major S. J. C. Moore, Major H. 
Kyd Douglass, General J. R. Herbert, Colonel H. E. Peyton, Captain Wm. 
N. Nelson, Colonel Wm. Morgan, Major F. H. Calmes, Colonel C. T. O’Fer- 
rall, Captain 8S. S. Turner, General Geo. H. Steuart, Colonel R. P. Chew, 
Captain P. P. Dandridge, Captain Ran. Barton, Colonel Harry Gilmor, 
Colonel R. H. Lee, Captain Wm. L. Clarke, Dr. W. S. Love, Dr. 8S. Taylor 
Holliday, and Dr. Cornelius Baldwin—names which will all be recognized as 
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among our most gallant Confederate soldiers. In the line were (besides a 
number of artillery and infantry volunteer companies) several remnants of 
Ashby’s old cavalry, the Maryland Confederate Army and Navy Society, 400 
strong; survivors of Murray’s company of the Maryland line, a large num- 
ber of the old “‘ foot cavalry’ who followed Stonewall Jackson, and numbers 
of the men who rode with Ashby. 

In carriages were Governor Holliday, General John T. Morgan, of Alabama ; 
Rev. Dr. A. C. Hopkins, the chaplain of the old Second Virginia infantry ; 
J. Wm. Jones, secretary Southern Historical Society ; General Fauntleroy, 
General W. H. F. Lee, General Eppa Hunton, General Marcus J. Wright, 
Colonel Wm. Allan, Hon. A. M. Keiley, Judge Jos. H. Sherrard, president 
of the Monumental Association ; Mrs. Mary E. Kurtz, president, and other 
lady officers of the Virginia Shaft Association, and a number of other invited 
guests. 

As the procession moved through the principal streets, amid the waving of 
handkerchiefs and the cheers of the crowd (the veterans bearing a number of 
tattered Confederate battle-flags), one was very forcibly reminded of the 
brave old days when the battle raged to and fro through these streets. 

At the cemetery, the monument was unveiled by Governor Holliday, Rev. 
Dr. Hopkins led in an anpropriate prayer, Dr. J. Wm. Jones read the report 
of the monument committee, Governor Holliday made an eloquent and ap- 
propriate address in introducing the orator of the day, and General John T. 
Morgan, United States Senator from Alabama, made a magnificent oration 
worthy of the occasion and the reputation of this gallant soldier and distin- 
guished statesman. 

The people of Winchester threw wide open their doors, and entertained 
all comers with the princely hospitality which always characterized them. 

It will be a sad pleasure to hearts all over the South, which bleed afresh 
as they think of manly forms which marched forth at the call of Duty, but 
came not back again to their accustomed places, to know that they sleep, well 
beneath this green; sod, with these noble women to deck their graves, these 
grand old mountains to sentinel their tombs, and these clear streams to 
murmur their praises. : 

But let us see to it that we build them a monument more enduring than 
marble, ‘“‘ more lasting than bronze,’’ as we put on record the true story of 
their heroic deeds, and enshrine them forever in the hearts of generations 
yet unborn. 











